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That there is a need for greater attentapii ito ithe) ndatter’*~ 
of spelling in our high schools is evidenced by the findings 
of those who have made serious studies of the situation. As 
far back as 1912 a test conducted in the Chicago schools 
yielded some interesting figures bearing on the value of 
definite work in spelling. It was found that in schools where 
no attention was given to spelling except through the in- 
cidental teaching in the English department, the spelling 
accuracy was 14 per cent, while in three other schools where 
spelling instruction was given, there were accuracies of 21, 
42, and 60 per cent. More recently, Mr. John A. Lester of 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, has compiled 
statistics from the entrance examinations in English con- 
ducted by the College Entrance Examination Board. It was 
found that, on an average, college candidates misspell more 
than one word in every hundred running words they write, 
and that one out of every six candidates cannot copy a 
sentence into an examination book without writing at least 
one word incorrectly.* Still more recent are the findings 
that resulted from an investigation at the University of 
Chicago. High-school students, we are told, misspell on an 
average, more than two words in fifteen minutes of com- 


*Mr. Lester in his own school has, through years of experi- 
mentation, established the following norms for secondary groups: 
Twelfth year—one misspelled word in 150 running words. 
Eleventh year—one misspelled word in 120 running words. 

Tenth year—one misspelled word in 100 running words. 
Ninth year—one misspelled word in 90 running words. 
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position on subjects chosen by themselves. What should be 
of still greater significance, is the data assembled in the 
English Leaflet for April, 1924. It contains a copy of a 
questionnaire which was designed to get reactions as to the 
value of the different items’ of English instruction. It was 
sent out to high-school graduates now in business, in academic 
colleges, and in technical schools. A study of the replies, 
also given in the Leaflet, shows that the business group places 
grammar and spelling first of those parts of the work in 
English which should receive most attention. 


1k 


Assuming, then, on the basis of the foregoing evidence, 
that we are agreed to the importance of giving spelling 
greater attention in high school, let us first consider the 
content of our course in spelling and then glance at some 
suggestions as to methods. 

To the end that conditions like those described as existing 
among college candidates may be remedied, Mr. Lester ad- 
vises two things—attention to the forms of new words as 
they enter the student’s vocabulary and high precision in 
the spelling of words that already exist in the student’s 
vocabulary. This suggests as the first and most important 
source of our material for spelling lists the misspelled words 
to be found in the written work of students and the words 
to be learned in connection with new subjects. These lists 
may, of course, be supplemented by other carefully compiled 
lists. Woolley’s Handbook of Composition, Section 162, may 
be used for that purpose—or Mr. John A. Lester’s pamphlet, 
A Spelling Review of 750 Words Most Frequently Misspelled. 

In addition, a few important spelling rules, especially those 
that have to do with silent e, final y, the doubling of a final 
consonant, and the forming of possessives, should be con- 
sidered part of the material of the spelling course. Of these, 
tules governing the formation of possessives cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Possessives and word-compounding 
are among the most fruitful causes of errors in spelling, while 
at the same time they are the two most neglected items in 
modern spelling books. “Out of every hundred words mis- 
spelled by high-school graduates,” Mr. Lester has concluded, 
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“almost exactly twenty are mistakes in possessives or in word- 
compounding.” In the case of the former, the errors are due 
not so much to the fact that the rules are not taught as to 
the fact that they are not sufficiently practiced either by 
sufficient written exercises or, preferably, by the constant 
appearance of possessive forms in the dictation exercises 
which should accompany the work of instruction in spelling. 
With regard to the other cause of error, Mr. Lester says, 
ON every ten words misspelled by college candidates more 
than one is a mistake in word-compounding. No speller that 
I know of attempts to tackle the problem, and that is not 
surprising. The complete problem of hyphenation cannot be 
treated in high school.” One book, we are told, gives twenty- 
four rules, while another gives eighteen, for hyphenation. 
Nevertheless, certain of the more important rules can be 
presented in high school. Mr. Lester has formulated eleven 
for that purpose: 


1. Do not amputate prefixes: 


a: ahead, apiece there: thereby, therein 

after: afternoon, afterwards re: rearrange, review 

be: beside, between through, thorough: thorough- 

fore: forenoon, forefather fare, throughout 

inter: intercollegiate, inter- to: together, toward 
scholastic un: unnerved, unnecessary 

mis: misspell, mistake under: underneath, underland 

out: outdoor, outskirts where: whereas, wherewithal 


over: overboard, overset 
2. Write solid two nouns long used together to make a third: 


baseball notebook 
battleship moonlight 
roommate football 
footprint schoolboy 
headmaster workshop 


.3 Write solid any, every, no, some, when they are combined 
with body, thing, where; but with one, to avoid putting 
vowels together, write separate: 


itself myself 
ourself themselves 
5. Write solid derivative prepositions: 
alongside upon 
into within 
6. Write solid the following points of the compass and their 
derivatives: 
northeast (northeaster) southeast (southwesterly) 


northwest southwest 
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7. Write the hyphen with two or more words used together 
as a single adjective preceding its noun: 


blood-red gray-haired 
gold-rimmed up-to-date, 

8. Write the hyphen in place of and when you write a number 
forty-four twenty-one 

9. Write the hyphen with self as a prefix: 
self-defense self-sacrifice 
self-evident self-support 

10. Write the hyphen with good-bye, a contraction of God be 

wv you. 

11. Write separate: 
all right worth while 
in as much as near by 

AE 


In order to overcome bad spelling it is necessary first of 
all to engage the active support and co-operation of every 
school official, of every teacher, and through them to enlist 
the interest-of the pupils. The first thing that will be of 
value is the use of a uniform method, in all departments, of 
indicating misspellings on the written work of students. 
Circling the word is a good device. Students should then be 
asked to keep lists of the words they misspell. From these, 
school lists of the words most frequently misspelled can be 
made for general use. Supplemented by the carefully com- 
piled lists to be found in books, the school list may be used 
as the basis for spelling lessons to be given to the entire 
student body once a week, let us say. Such a plan was used 
in the Galesburg High School. As explained in the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English Bulletin, it is briefly as 
follows: The words are dictated on Tuesday, papers are ex- 
changed, the words are checked as the teacher spells them 
aloud, and the papers are returned to their owners. The 
students then know where to concentrate in preparation for 
the lesson on Friday. After the second dictation, the teacher 
checks the papers, records the marks, and reports the results 
to the principal under the following heads: Number of pupils 
spelling, number perfect, number missed, percentile score of 
the section. The reports are copied on a chart, which is placed 
on the bulletin board thatit may be consulted by the pupils. 
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It is not long before there is evidence of intense class rivalry. 
This spirit may be further fostered by granting to the class 
standing highest the privilege of guardianship of a banner 
or the honor of having its numerals placed on a loving cup. 
A more detailed plan which makes use of this device, a plan 
in which considerable variety is introduced into the work 
from month to month, is described by Miss Edith L. Hilder- 
brant in the Hnglish Journal for March, 1924. Though it 
might not be advisable to carry out the whole project as it 
is there given, the fund of suggestions it offers makes it well 
worth consideration. I have come upon nothing in my read- 
ings which I believe would so enlist the interest of the pupils. 

The plan of selecting words for drill from the words mis- 
spelled by the students themselves in their written work can- 
not be too much emphasized. By it the students are led to 
feel that they are dealing with their own errors and not with 
arbitrary words selected at random. In addition to co-operat- 
ing with the Engish department by circling misspelled words 
and helping to compile lists, the teachers of other subjects 
may well pause at times to do what a teacher of civics de- 
scribes in one of the Illinois Bulletins. In their first test 
in civics the students misspelled over 120 words that were 
‘likely to give trouble in the future to many members of the 
class. The teacher made a list of the words as he corrected 
the papers and at the next recitation period had the class 
write the words at his dictation. Then while he spelled the 
words slowly, each student was permitted to correct his own 
paper. The excercise showed even the good spellers of the 
class that they had much room for improvement, and at once 
removed the feeling that the drill was too elementary to be 
worth their attention. The students were required to re-copy 
the list and study it as part of the next assignment. At the 
next recitation the list was again dictated, the sequence of — 
words being changed in order to prevent the handing in of 
a prepared list. The students exchanged papers, checked 
each other’s work, reckoned percentages, and handed in the 
papers for the teacher to look over and record the marks. 
All students who had misspelled any words in the last exer- 
cise were required to hand in a slip with all such words 
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spelled correctly one or more times. The plan may be used 
in other subjects. It is especially useful, for instance, in 
familiarizing students with proper names in history. In 
addition to carrying out the plan it is well to deduct from 
the grade of a paper one per cent, say, for each three words 
misspelled in a test or on an examination. If a teacher is 
unwilling to take time from the regular class period for such 
incidental spelling work let him, where there is a regular 
period set aside for instruction in spelling, simply co-operate 
with the teacher of that subject by handing over his list of 
misspelled words. he drill can be done in the regular 
spelling period, the teacher from the other department being 
responsible merely for holding his students strictly account- 
able for the spelling of the words in their next written work. 
Some form of co-operation, however, there ought to be. Only 
by keeping constantly at it in every department can the 
“Spelling Conscience” of the student be kept alert. 


PY. 


In general, as to methods employed in the teaching of 
spelling, Mr. Arthur W. Leonard, writing in the Illinois 
Bulletin, names three expedients to which he believes recourse 
should be made in the attempt to achieve results. They are 
directness, brevity, and repetition. 

By directness is meant getting at fundamental difficulties 
first and by the shortest possible way. The value of separate 
vowels, consonants, digraphs, and syllables should be em- 
phasized. These points may be rapidly discussed in class or 
taken up individually with the worst spellers. The spelling 
of certain prefixes and suffixes, like dis and ness, for instance, 
will result in eliminating misspellings of such words as dis- 
satisfaction, disappear, and meanness. Frequent applications 
of a few of the important spelling rules—doubling conso- 
nants and final e—should be illustrated and tested. In this 
connection Mr. Ward again has some excellent advice. He 
points out that rules in themselves are useless, but that they 
can be made useful if taught by means of separate examples. 
“The rule can keep instruction straight; only wobbly struc- 
tures can be built without it.” For the sake of economy, 
however, the rule may be shortened to a mere “drop the e” or 
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“double the consonant” in making the frequent applications 
of it. “No rule,” we are told, “about an accent or the final 
syllable can ever associate dropped and beginning in the 
adolescent mind, since it is so abstract that it will remain 
a mere philological phantom. Stopped can easily be asso- 
ciated with stopping, planned with planning. The skillful 
teacher will be keeping all these bits plumb by the rule that 
is in his mind, that is gradually realized by the pupil, that 
may some day,take shape in a brief, colloquial statement 
about ‘single consonant, single vowel, accent.’” Other rules 
may be similarly treated. 

“Brevity,” Mr. Leonard says, “is very near to being the 
soul of wisdom.” To that end he champions the short 
assignment. It has the advantages of aiding the student to 
concentrate in the preparation of his lesson and of making 
lighter the teacher’s daily task of reading tests. 

The third expedient, repetition, proceeds on the principle 
that nothing you don’t do all the time ever makes you spell. 
Accordingly Mr. Leonard tells us it is his custom to give 
spelling assignments each day and to set aside the last few 
minutes of each period for dictation of the words. There 
are frequent reviews, even review of reviews, covering from 
250 to 3800 words. Spelling blanks are used which, before 
each review, are given to their owners that they may con- 
centrate on misspelled words. These, together with a few 
other words added as safeguard against the tendency to for- 
get what was once learned, are used as the basis of the 
review test. 

An idea that seems to be gaining in favor is that of group- 
ing words with like terminations. Where two or more termi- 
nations are pronounced alike but spelled differently, as in 
repentence and defiance, parallel lists are provided. The 
psychological principle involved is the same as that referred 
to in Mr. C. A. Ward’s treatment of the subject of “trouble 
spots.” In a most convincing article in the English Journal 
(Vol. XI, page 78)—a more detailed treatment may be found 
in his Pilot Book for Sentences and Theme—it is pointed 
out that in the high school most of the misspellings are due 
to “trouble spots.” Similar forms of common words produce 
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fixed and typical errors, we are told. The explanation of 
“separate,” for instance, is found in the “perate” of operate, 
co-operate, temperate and desperate. “Alright” is produced 
by already and almost, “discribe” by numerous dis words, 
“deride” by many de words, and so on through an interesting 
series of examples. These demons cannot be cast out by the 
very process that originates them. In other words, “if sur- 
round helped to produce around, we are only aiding and 
abetting demonism if we make any allusion to surround when 
we are teaching around.” For the same reason Mr. Ward 
would not have us teach to, too, and two at the same time nor 
ally principle with principal. Too should rather be taught 
by telling the student that before adjectives and adverbs 
we must write too. . 

Another important point made in the same article is 
the fact that greater emphasis should be laid on the perfect 
mastery of the common words, even though the doubtful 
advantage of studying long lists of words used in adult cor- 
respondence be sacrificed. After all, the ability to spell in- 
fallibly 300 selected common words will more surely gain 
for a person the reputation of being a good speller than will 
the ability to spell correctly a list of difficult words. And 
the real test is not ability to spell words in columns but words 
in running sentences. 


Vv 


The last suggestion of importance which I gleaned from 
my reading and which I believe should be mentioned here, 
has to do with dictation as a means of teaching spelling. 
Mr. Rollo Walter Brown’s pages on the subject in his very 
readable book, How the French Boy Learns to Write, are 
most interesting. In the French schools, we learn, there is 
no spelling whatever of isolated lists. The results Mr. Brown 
records are remarkable. “As I write,” he says, “I have before 
me 200 pages of exercises in English written by French boys 
ranging in age from nine to twelve years. With the exception 
of fifty pages, these are not selected pages, but are the work 
of the average of the classs from which I secured them, and 
in many instances they are classroom exercises written with- 
out preparation. Yet in all these there are only seven mis- 
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spelled words.” Such testimony suggests the advisability of 
our making greater use of dictation in our instruction in 
spelling. It has, morover, beyond the spelling objective, the 
advantage of offering opportunity for calling attention to 
punctuation, word order, sentence relation, and the meaning 
of words. The method is simple. After the dictation, one 
boy spells all the difficult words while the rest check their 
own or each other’s papers. If a pupil is in doubt about a 
word that has not been spelled, he calls for it. In our ninth, 
and even in our tenth grades, the method could be used to 
good advantage, I believe. 

Of the suggestions enumerated above none are so important, 
in my estimation, as those which emphasize concentration 
on spelling in use. J am convinced that high achievement in 
spelling accuracy is absolutely dependent upon the united 
efforts of all teachers and executives within the system. 
Teamwork, constant practice, holding the student to strict 
accountability for his spelling in all his written work— 
these things alone will develop and keep alive the spelling 
conscience. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 
VIOLET PIKE 

This semester I am conducting a campaign in written 
composition in all of my classes, and as a means toward 
securing mechanical accuracy, clearness of expression, and 
originality, I am using three distinct methods. 

First: Mechanical accuracy. As far as possible all of 
our theme work is done in the classroom. The English de- 
partment requires a certain form for the folding and in- 
dorsing of papers, and from the beginning I have refused 
to accept those without margins and with incorrect signa- 
tures. In a little notebook in my desk, under his own name, 
each pupil may find a list of errors which have appeared in 
his papers more than once. And it is his part of the cam- 
paign to free himself of those faults. I emphasize particu- 
larly spelling, the comma blunder, the period blunder, and 
the dangling participle. Each pupil reads and re-reads his 
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theme before passing it to me, and usually he is able to make 
several corrections for himself. Then, my part, which comes 
later, is to underline each error and number it in the margin. 
The corrections are made in our regular conference period 
Friday. The plan of numbering the mistakes has touched 
the pride of the majority of the pupils, especially in the 
freshmen divisions, and has stimulated a certain friendly 
rivalry. 

Second: Oleurness of expression. Our drill for clearnesa 
of expression is a daily affair. I devote twelve or fifteen 
minutes of each literature period to writing. Class 2 is 
reading A Tale of Two Cities and answers one question on 
the assignment; Class 4 is reading The Merchant of Venice 
and paraphrases one passage during that time. The next 
day I place on the board good and bad sentences for the 
class to criticize. Then we talk unity and coherence and 
usually rewrite and make over the sentences of the day before. 
I have found that I can accomplish more with board work of 
this sort in a shorter time than in any other way. 

Third: Originality. No longer do I ask pupils to choose 
a theme subject from a certain exercise. The list of subjects 
which I give will fit into the personal experiences of some 
and suggest lke topics to others. I make a practice of talk- 
ing over the theme subjects with my classes the day before 
we are to write, and many a time have I been rewarded 
with a sudden flash of interest and understanding on the 
part of a very ordinary pupil. At present Class 2 is develop- 
ing topic sentences into paragraphs and is using Mr. Hiteh- 
cock’s Practice Book for a text. To my mind, Mr. Hitchcock 
deserves untold credit for writing that chapter in the 
Paragraph. Class 4 is studying letter writing, and through 
these titles I am becoming acquainted with my boys. This 
last week two-thirds of the class wrote either about their 
radio. sets or their camping trip with the Boy Scouts. I 
may honestly say that I thoroughly enjoyed every letter. 
In addition to this type of theme we have made a small be- 
ginning with the informal essay. After listening to the 
Saturday Night Bath, Furnace and I, Man’s Last Embellish- 
ment, from Tanner’s Essays and Essay-Writing, my boys 
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were able to write most entertainingly on New Shoes, First 
Long Trousers, On Being Tardy. And so I try to have each 
pupil choose a subject in which he is personally interested. 
Originality follows. 


THE MARCH MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Huntington Hall on March 14, at 10 o’clock. 

After the usual business of Election of Officers, Collection 
of Dues, etc., the following speakers will present a varied 
and interesting program: 

(1) Mr. Turner Garner, of Northeastern College. Report, 
as Chairman of a Committee on “What Should the Course 
in Commercial English Include ?” 

(2) Mr. Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley College. “Some 
Experiments in Oral English.” 

. (3) Mr. Augustus Zanzig, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools of Brookline. “The Correlation of Music 
and Poetry.” : 

(4) Miss Clara B. Shaw, of the Practical Arts High 
School, Roxbury. “The Correlation of the Study of Poetry 
with Work in Design.” 

After the meeting the annual dinner will be held at the 
Hotel Brunswick. The speaker, Mr. Edward HE. Whiting, 
of “Whiting’s Column,” in The Boston Herald. 


R. M. GAY, President. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCE 


All interested in English teaching are invited to a special 
conference to be held at Harvard University, Emerson D, 
on Friday afternoon, March 13, at 4 o’clock. Mr. Thomas 
will discuss some of the tests that are being worked out by 
the English Seminar. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following list of books is a part of the report of the 
Committee on the Course of English for Junior High Schools. 
The first portion of the list is printed in the January Leaflet. 


LIST OF BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


The Promised, Ldnasce. . sacs eee wes een Mary Antin 
Mate oT hah | COMGUCTONS) ox ueien< sears ee Ariadne Gilbert 
NEORBUENE serra: ciate ea eased beta tad Ae Selma Lagerlof 
Louisa UM ay . Aleael ys sies a pi due io Gis eters See Belle Moses 
Travels and Adventures of Raphael Pumpellv......... 

ee rn ee Ase, Raphael Pumpell, edited by O. S. Rice 
Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children......... 

a ne ris Na ei A TY, Theodore Roosevelt 
Boy peouts LAE 0; LU COUn cies cc. ne oe sree Ida Tarbell 
Dure-of the Labrador: Wilds... v5 « sewn oe: ‘Dillon Wallace 
A Child’s Journey With Dickens..... Kate Douglass Wiggin 
Peeps at Many Lands Sertes....Pub. by A. & C. Black, Ltd. 
AsDuich. Boy Pifly Y cars: Alene won 2 tne eee Bok-Haney 
The Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt.. Herman Hagerdorn 
ET RewotOry Lop My OLA Fe veh.f. <a on eee we hele Helen Keller 


BOOKS OF PLAYS ) 
The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays. .Charles Swain Thomas 


Lhe JS Unior: Puy BoOowc, sca sh. 0 ohetae's Helen Louise Cohen 
Epewve Lays Spd alae ieee neo. Edwin Knickerbocker 
Plays for Classroom Interpretation. ..Edwin Knickerbocker 
Treasury of Plays for Children......... Montrose J. Moses 
OnctAct:Pliysteca tere oenC Re oe Fate Webber & Webster 
Modern Plays, Short and Long........ Frederick H. Law 
MODERN PLAYS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
hesDyspepite Ogres sere eae eae Percival Wilde 
Kanpouso,-hobin' Hood 2) repens tte ree Percy MacKaye 
Whar Men Dive By. ingen hes eee ae Virginia Church 
Three Pauls niy Bottle «twee seen ae Rachel Lyman Field 
ERG AMG em Ol COTES 0. Screen aeetee ae? Louise Saunders 
Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil........ Stuart Walker 
PQ neers erates... +606 2G 5 eee ee ne ee Mary McMillan 


Ulysses ae esas Once Re ee Stephen Phillips 
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BR CAGAMe Of ONess ics. 32g 4 oc os 1s sere K. 8. Goodman 
ike Vifteenth Candle... 62s secccis s. Rachel Lyman Field 
BVenves” of. 4. LR EGG NGS) a BP John Farrar 
The Violin-Maker of Cremona............. Francis Coppee 
RA CM MON CLL Fe fit. cntels xe Gaile es PU Ie Se ws Ne T. B. Rogers 


ANTHOLOGIES OF POETRY 


The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse............. 
ee eRe rian iGo Guten eet Wilham Stanley Braithwaite 

Book of Modern’British Verse. .William Stanley Braithwaite 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1924...........005 


EE ROD OO EE William Stanley Braithwaite 
Modern Verse, British and American...... Anita P. Forbes 
CRO SO UT RIO 5 oN tee :, Che A nore aca Gordon & King 
The New Poetry..................Monroe and Henderson 


The Inttle Book of Modern Verse..... Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
ane New Hra in American Poetry. .......40..045008- 

MEN ys Sess Sokol sera ie Louis Untermeyer, desk book 
CUI OILS Wn os ee Sebel a Marguerite Wilkinson, desk book 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 


June 30—August 14, 1925 


Professor Robert M. Gay, President of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English and author of “Writ- 
ing through Reading’, will be a member of the 1925 staff. 
The list of special lecturers includes Marguerite Wilkinson, 
author of “New Voices’; John Farrar, editor of the 
“Bookman”; Hamlin Garland, author of “A Son of the 
Middle Border’; and others. 


For circulars, address 
HELEN W. BLANCHARD, Secretary, 
SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY - - - VERMONT 


A book with a new idea 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Literature 
by 


Ralph P. Boas and Edwin Smith 
of the 
Central High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


TT CAN BET USED: 


1. As a text in a direct course in appreciation. 


2. As a review for seniors when the regular list 
has been completed. 


3. Asa source for exercises on any assigned reading. — 


4. As a coordination book for unrelated master- 
pieces. 


5. Instead of a literary history, since it gives in 
compact form the essentials of such work. 
Just published! List price $1.60 
HARCOURT, BRACE %&% COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Who know the meaning of thoroughness and who 
take pride in scholarly accuracy are in special demand 
for literary and editorial work of a high character. 


-We are prepared to give by correspondence 


A Complete Professtonal Training 


to a limited number of suitable candidates who are 
interested in better English and who wish to fit 
themselves for a second profession. Those having 
higher degrees will find the course eminently attrac- 
tive and advantageous. 


For further information address 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


DEFINITE, RESULTS IN 
TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


“Again and again in checking up a student’s work, 
I have noted the definiteness of reply which can always 
be gained from one taking this course. He invariably 
knows just where he stands, and can indicate at once 
whether he is or is not keeping pace with the other mem- 
bers of the class. In contrast with the uncertain inform- 
ation which I often gather in questioning of this kind 
this has been so marked as to be worth noting.” 

From a letter written by a teacher in the Jefferson 
High School, Los Angeles, where, for several years before 
it appeared in book form, a test was made of 


STUDIES IN GRAMMAR 
By Mabel C. Hermans 


HENRY HOUT AND COMPANY 


There is No Difference Between 
“‘Hamlet’’ and a Good Business Letter 
In Their Grammatical Construction 


/ 


There is as Much Difference in the 
Quality of the Editions of Hamlet 
As in the quality of the Books 
Which Prepare Students for Business Life 


‘We Recommend the Best of Both 
THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 
DAVIS’ PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
DAVIS’ ADVANCED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


15 Ashburton Place GINN AND COMPANY Boston, Mass. 


You can learn the craftsmanship of 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


An ayvocation for professional men and women 
A profession for younger men and women 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


offers Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Courses, 
which include both individual and class instruction. The 
classes, limited in enrollment, meet once each week for 
three months, and the work is interesting and profitable. 
Publishers demand well-written stories. Mr. Gallishaw 
helps you meet this demand. 

Reservations are now being made for day and even- 

ing classes. The Spring Courses begin in March. 

The six-week Summer Courses begin in July. 


Individual Instruction and Manuscript Criticism Service by 
appointment. 


Introductory Course by Mail 
Address the Secretary for further information 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. Porter 1358-M 


The Hew England Assoctation 
of 


Teachers of English 


(Organized February 23, 1901) 


/ 


— Twenty = Fifth Annual 
Meeting 


- Huntington ball, Boylston Street 


(Rogers Building, between Berkeley and Clarendon Streets) 


Boston, Mass. 


Saturday, March 14, 1925 


10 a.m, 


General Topic: 
Metbods and Lrperiments in English Ceaching 


Program 
I. 10.00—Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 


Il. 10.15—What Should the Course in Commercial 
English Include? 
Turner F. Garner, 
Dean of the Day School of Com- 
merce, Northeastern University, 
Boston. 


Ill. 10.45—Organized Discussion in the High School. 


Alfred D. Sheffield, 
Wellesley College. 


IV. 11.15—The Correlation of the Study of Litera- 
ture with Work in Design. 


Clara B. Shaw, 


Head English Department, Practi- 
cal Arts High School, Roxbury. 


V. 11.45—Appreciation, in Music and Poetry. 


Augustus D. Zanzig, 
Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of Brookline. 


General Discussion. 


Program 


1 o’clock. Annual Dinner at the Hotel Brunswick. 
Speaker: Mr. E. E. Whiting, of “Whiting’s Column,” 
in the Boston Herald. 

Tickets for the Dinner are $1.50. Reservations 
should be made through Mr. Orren H. Smith, 92 
Hast Wyoming Avenue, Melrose, Mass. 


To reach Huntington Hall, take any Boylston Street 
or Huntington Avenue car at Park Street, and get 
off at the Rogers Building. 


The Annual Dues of one dollar are payable at this 
meeting. Please see the Treasurer before you leave 
the Hall. 


Officers, 1924=1925 
ROBHRL “Nis sGiA oi icadis-< c-orcle rere. orelttetat cdetiene rtcive erste President 


G@) AS COCKAYNE Sc iccc criteteai- om orient sitteteer Vice-President 
Technical High School, Springfield 


CHARLNS-SWiAAEN “BHOMAS: cso ac eter sie siemreeitee ar Editor 
Harvard University 


Ay BERTRAM DE MERE H co... <2 6c < Secretary-Treasurer 
Simmons College 


Executive Committee 
(with the above) 


Caroline M. Doonan......... Technical High School, Newton 
Perey Wis Ones aiiiccc ies ais, ase sare es eretsiaveinvelens seeps ese ee Cambridge 
Ada Ta. Snes. sc .<e cnc Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley 
George BE. Cherryece- sensei ee Loomis Inst., Windsor, Conn. 
Hana 0; Spinneysj.02 asec eee English High School, Lynn 

A 


